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NARRATIVE. 


My Parents emigrated from the State of New Jersey,- VLyuna, ] 
in the year 1771, where my father raised a crop, and who i 1 my 
twin brother Isaac, were born, on the 19th of February, 177.'. 

About the year 1773, we moved to Pennsylvania, Washington coun¬ 
ty, where we lived through the Revolutionary war, exposed to the tom¬ 
ahawk of the merciless Savage—suffering ali the hardships of a wilder-* 
nessVountrv, and the privations of a calamitous war. 

Th r first :.utamer we forted was the summer of .1774, when wo mo- 

.les to Enochs’fort, where we lived,or remained all sum¬ 
mer, having ft'it our little residence of a log cabin, and a few acres- par¬ 
tially cleared in the dense forest. Being much alarmed by tie tidings of 
the Indians having crossed the Ohio River, and steering towards our 
frontier, of which we were about in the front. The men of .he fort, as 
many as had rifles, armed themselves as well as they could, though am¬ 
munition was hard to obtain, and joined- into a working party, and went 
round in turn to each one’s field, and some stood guard, while the bal¬ 
ance planted, or hoed the crcps.. Tlvus with much difficulty tuey ob¬ 
tained a very small pitance of provision for the wants of their la|nilies. 
but our little l^and was favored with no less of lives from the enemy. In 
the fall, when hunting time came on, the Indians withdrew, and we mo 
ved home,.where we lived independent, for my father had been a trip to 
Laurel Hitt, bought a pair of haudmiil stones, and packed them oar on 
i lie. did bay mare, and we^could-gfftid our own corn, and make our.ow n 
Johnci/cakc. '* 

1 have slated a few things by information, which happened before 
my earliest notice. I will now try to state a few facts of my owp rceo 
lection. ^ 
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On April 15th, 1775, my father went away some 10 or 12 miles, and 
brought an old Dutch woman, whom they called Granny French— my 
aunt Huntington was aiso there, and one or two other women of the neigh¬ 
borhood, but my oldest brother took his little wooden wagon which he 
had built'for his own accomodation, and loaded on the two twin hoys, & 
went about a mile to the nearest neighbor, where we staid till towards 
night; when we came back, my oldest sister informed us that we had a 
younger brother,and that I was not the youngest son, (for so my mothe, 
called me.) But I went near to the door of the cabin, where I peepei 
through thecrack in the wall—my mother seeing my eyes shine throng! 
the wall, said to me, “ah! Jacob, you are not my youngest son now. 1 
With that, I dodged back, and hid behind the oven, and would not "o in 
till night. a 

About these times the hunters used to come to my fathers, as wc 
. were in the front range. We had an old dog that used to catch their 
wounded deer; oneday he chased an old buck into the creek, and mv old¬ 
est brother took his tomahawk and ran down, and when the dot; caugh: 
the buck by the nose and held him, he waded in and peeked, :. v , 
dog holding his grip, till the buck sunk down in the water. Mv br'o 
ther was a lad of about thirteen years of age. 

About this time, our living was venison and hominy, with somt 
mush and milk, and some corn cakes, ground on a hand-mill and siftec 
through a splinter sieve. Our common dress was tow linen, or dresSec: 
deerskin, when wd had clothes, 'out boys,such as I and mv twin brother 
till about eight or ten years of age, had to do with one long shirt a year 
whicn came down to the calf of the legs, and w"hen they were worn out 
we had to go naked, or nearly so, till the next epop of flax was manufac¬ 
tured into linaen, which was done in the winter, for in the summer we 
had to live in the fort, and if we could manage to raise a little corn and 
potatoes, we felt very thankful for the supply for the winter. About in 
this mannei we passed on, forting in the summer, and staying at home 
in the winter, till the winter that I was eight years old. which wa%l 780, 
which, was called the hard winter—the snow Tell early, more than two 
feet deop, hut we had not our new shirts yet,therefore the twin boys were 
nearly naked, but I began to contrive for myself,- accordingly, I fouud a 
small deerskin that had been killed out of season’—too thin to dress, so 







I put strings to it, and turned tile h&ir side next to my belly, and wore it 
as an ppron, then I was well prepared to face the winter winds, my feet 
and legs being still raked, and my old shirt all gone except the collar, 
and a lew threads hanging round. 

It was not long now until we got our new shirts, which came down 
to the calfof our legs, then we were well clad for the winter, though we 
had no other clothes: —but we were too warm to stay in the house, espe¬ 
cially by the fire. So we got corn stalk guns, and would go a hunting to 
• the creek, twenty or twenty five tods from the house, where we would 
pretend to shoot and get the out side bark of}'of thh inner hark ft r skins, 
and then return home with our skins, the snow being up to our forks ev¬ 
ery jump. Sometimes when wedid not go a hunting, wo wotihl got too 
warm, and go out where the snow was drifted by the fence hadjoined 
the house, we would climb upon the fence, and jump heels fo:'most all 
over head and ears in the snow bank,and then run to the fire, with lugs 
osj&'Las an old turevs-this was something like case hardening. By this 
• era I now torts h ii It. namely, Jackson's on »h-> South 

.Fork nf Ten mile, and Atkison’s on the middle fork of Lindsleys, on the 
same creek, to which last mentioned fort we belouged; but n.y mother 
had got very much opposed tolivingin the fort, on account ol her chil¬ 
dren running into all manner of mischief & evil,. In the summer of J781, 
about the last of June, the express came, that the Indians haj crossed the 
Ohio, and were stearirig for the frontier; my mother proposed to 
goto the woods, so weidmed up our beds and bedding which vt re but 
light, and moved into the woods, about a mile from home, in the head of 
a lonesome hollow between the two creeks, where we staid two days and 
one night, but there came a great rain and wet our bedding, so that we 
moved borne again, the enemy having made their way to some other set¬ 
tlement. 

We now staid at home till about September, being favored w ith some 
Rangers, that were sent from the interior parts. One ofthese spies who 
camped at our house, w&s by the name of Caleb Goble—he' and my bro¬ 
ther Daniel took a scout onto the head of Wheeling, and down to the 
fork, where they spied a trail, of Indians, about five which had wfint 
up ? the other fork which was called Templeton’s Fork. Our spies hast 
tened home with all possible speed to give the alarm. So we loaded up 
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on horse back, and started, not to the fort, but toa friend, who lived 8 or 
9 miles in tlie interior; but we had not gone far till we heard the news of, 
t.ie murder of two young men of thenaiuoof Carrol, that lived towards 
the heat of the creek on which the tracks were seen by the spies, which 
was about two miles from our house. The Indians lay in ambush sointj- 
balance from the house— about daylight as the young men went out tq^ 
rather some wood for the fire, the Indians shot them both, which alann- 
od the woman and childeen in the house, and while they were scalping 
the two boys, th • family made their escape into the cornfield and thru' 
it into the wood j, and so gained their retreat to the fort; but before they 
got out of the com field, they .heard. them shout the old bitch at tbe v 
door, who was not for letting them in, but when they had despatched 
her, they en'e*ed the house, and ripped open the beds, and threw the 
leathers ail over the house, and carried off whip, they would of the clo¬ 
thing. In April 1732 about twoiniies from our house, a young man by 
the name of Stephen Carter, went out to limit turkeys; before it was light 
he thought he heard turkeys gobbling, but the. nearer he rrgpi Ticiu r. 
the more he suspected -ilpe f raud, till at length lie discovered five Indians 
secrated in order to decoy tile-unsuspecting- — he ran back to the house — 
alarmed the family, wiio escapfed to the fort,which was one mile distant. * 
He then alarmed the neighborhood. The news came to our bouse very 
early—we packed up in short order, and started for tile fort. The Indians 
finding they were discovered, left the creek they were on, and crossed 
the high hill, and sfruck the head of the run that we were encamped on, 
the summer before, and went down the run, till they came iri sight ofthe 
road, just as we got along coming round the point of the hill, there were 
three men with us, or rather as a flank guard who had crossed the point 

on our left, and discovered the Indians up the run in gun shot, and pno 
of the men raised his gun to shoot an Indian, another advised him not 
to fire, lest the horses should frighten,-and throw the woman apd children ; 
bm the word was given that the Indians were in sight, when the leader 
ofthe pack-horse company, whose name was Benjamin Goble, called out 
with a commanding voice,* come on, (or here is the,Indians!” The Indi¬ 
ana supposing there was a troop of men behind, fled across the hill to the 
creek,“that we had come down, while the force behind, was three fami¬ 
lies of women and children—several bovs of us on foot- who 






up the hill, for we had a long hill to cross to the fort. 

VVe got to the top ol the hill, and the road made a circle round the 
head of a hollow, when I took a course straight across, but got bewildered, 
and kept down the branch till 1 came to the forks of the creek, one mile 
below the fort. 1 then turned up the other creek, and came te the lort 
before.1 was missed; but neither my mother, my father, or mv oldest 
brother were along with us, for the two latter had gtae the day before, a 
distance of 10 or 11 miles to get some fruit trees to plant out, and my 
mother said that she would stay at home and keep the old gun, for fear 
the men might come by the road, so that they could not hear the alarm, 
and. thus be taken by the enemy. As soon l however, as it was known in 
the Fort, that my mother was not in the company, and that-she had stay¬ 
ed at home, aid that the Indians were steerirfin that diction, an eld¬ 
erly man of the name of Caleb Liudlay, jumped on his old roan horse, and 
said he would go and bring 4 the old lady into the fort, and put out with all 
speed until he got intotfhe bottom, within a hundred rods of the house, 
'•'“hen me discovered the I^TOians by the side of the road, and he tacked, and 
rode back, the Indians, raising the yell, after him. The old old man.also 
yehed.but the Indians halted. The old man then turned his horse again 
and called for Captain Rice to come on; “we*U have their scalps immedi¬ 
ately; at which the Indians wheeled, and ran across the bottom towards 
the big hill, and the Old man roje up to the bars, and called for the old 
woman, who at hearing the yelling, went up into the loft with her gun, 
and pulled up the ladder, but when she heard the call at the bars, she did 
not know whether it was friend or foe, but When he remarked that he 
was afraid they had got her, she then came down with the old riflie gun 
which she had kept close by her all the time of {he noise. The old man 
took her on behind him, and carried her to the fort.. By this lime, the 
men of the fort were in the greatest anxiety, and started abotit a dozen 
men to pursue the Indians, but they could not overtake them. 

About four months after this, my brother Thomas was born in the 
Fort. I think this was the last summer that we lived in the fort. As the 
emigration extended slowly to the west, the Indians, therefore, committed 
their murders along Wheeling creek, or along the Ohio River, <&e., and 
the inhabitants would frequently runtogetherat our house, of some other 
suitable place of defence, till the Indians had re-crossed the Ohio. 
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19 one of those excursions they came stealthily, early in the mor¬ 
ning, to the housed one Davis, who lived on Wheeling about 12 miles 
from o 't house, and murdered and scalped the whole family except one 
son and one daughter. The so.i was out hunting the horses, and came 
home while they were in the act, but made hi3 escape. The (laughter 
found her way into the cornfield, and made good her retreat. 

Another family of the name of Crow, a dutchman,had two daughters 
and one son killed on Wheeling, with whom I was acquainted, and 
another son shot through the ear, whom the Indians chased to the high' 
bank of the creek, when hejumped down into a deep hole of water, anl 
swam out and escaped, their guns not being loaded. 

Another man named Timothy Bean, with whom I was well acquain¬ 
ted, lived on Wheeling, about 12 miles from our house, his wile not being 
with him. Three children, two girls and one boy, were out in the bot¬ 
tom, with their father, gathering walnuts, wj|»n the Indians came rushing 
on thom with ir oniahawks and knocked clown all three of tjie chil¬ 
dren, but as'br-were but two Indians, while they were sealing i.v 
two girls, the hov got up and ran to his father, who was at work in the 
field, though the boy was badly hurt with'the blow on his head. 

The Indians hu.ried off with their two scalps, and having stopped 
the two girls of most of thei clothes, hurried off to cross the river beidre 
overtaken; and the old man took the lad on his hack, and tarried him all 
the w ay to the tcnnule settlement, but the girls lay with their skulls na¬ 
ked, and their bodies nearly ro.the remainder of that day, and the night 
following, and all the next day until in the night, when a company of men 
arrived in order to bury them, under the command of Major Henry Dick¬ 
erson. But when *hey had found one of the unfortunate victims, who 
was dead, they searched round for the other, who had crawled down to 
the branch for drink, and was lying partly in the water, not being able 
to get back. She heard the men in the dark, and thought they were In¬ 
dians, and laid still until they drew near her, yvhen one of the men spoke 
to the Major, and called him Henry; then she called out “don’t leave me, 

Henry.” They wrapped her in a blanket, and carried her to Father 

Crafts where she lived several days, but her skull had been fractured, and 
the flics had lodged their eggs inside her skull, thkt grew into large creep¬ 
ers which appeared about the time she died. She said that her sister 











lived through the remainder of the first day, and till jibout midnight.— 
She thought she heard her groan her last. I think this was about the last 
murder that was done by the Indians, in the region of our settlements, it 
being long &fter peace was settled with Britain. But the emigration still 
extended to the west, until our settlement was no longer a f rontier. 

But we had another enemy which infested ouy new county that'was 
something like the Indians, for they would hide in the grass "until they 
got aD opportunity to strike, and then run and hide. They were the rat¬ 
tle snake and the copper head - They were very numerous, and had 
their dens in the rocks, where they wintered, and we would go early in 
the spring and slay them by dosens. 

About the year 1788, towards the last of August, I was heloing my 
father to load some rails on a sled to fence a new wheat field, as we were 
at work at a large pile of rails, that had been made the winter before 
there was a large yellow Rattle Snake concealed under the rails, and it 
s .iick me in the big vein on the top of my foot, and tho blood gushed 
out and ran down to the bottom of ni^foot. I saw the snake after it 
had doce the act, but did not kill it for my father hurried me to return 
home. So I started and run home, and left Father to kill the sn/*:e, but 
when he turned his attention to the snake, buihf Id it was gone. It is 
said that they always hasten to the water when|Wy bite, or it proves 
fatal ter themselves. I felt no distress till I gbt£ home and set down, 
whem my nose began to feel numb-my tongue to'qhiver and feel clumsey 
—followed with a distressing sickness at the stomach, and pain in the 
bowells, which lasted fill some time in, the night, when I became sense¬ 
less to pain,till towards day, I seemed to awake as out of a sleep, and 
wanted to make water, which appeared to be nearly all blood—my nose 
had bled abundantly on the pillow, and. some places on my hands and feet 
that were scratched with the briers, the blood started out fresh, and my 
nose continued bleeding everyday, for a week or more, and was hard to 
stop. My leg swelled up to ray body, and turned the color of the snake. 
I lay for nearly a week in a doubtfull situation. When I began to mend, 
I was about three weeks that 1 could not walk or go out of the house, but 
in about five weeks, I was so that I ran about tolerably brisk, add became 
sound and well, and grew more rapidly than before, so that the next 
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w inter, w hen 1 was about fifteen years old; weight was one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

In the fall of 1788, my uncle Gershum Guard moved out to R:d- 
■stonc on his wav down to Sym’s purchase, or^to the North Bend, where 
they settled—and with him, his sons, anil suns in law, daughters,'mar¬ 
ried and unmarried. And one of my cousins by the name of Jemima,carne 
(O Stay at our house all winter, who was an agreeable young lady, whom 
we all respected. • v . g-Jt 

The next spring being 1789, my uncle pursued his journey down 
to North Bend. My brother-in law also packed up and wen.t with tKcm ( 
eavii]: his place on Dry Run, to he rAnted. '<ljs name was Stephen 
'arter. My father a iso went along to view the country, fend left the 
i</ys*to manage the farm, till after harvest, for he* and Carter tended a 
op 'fcoru a the North Bend, where early the next spring, Carter was 
cilied and scalped by. the Indians, in sight of the garrison. 

In 1790 ,j. was a very scarce season in Pennsylvania—the corn crops 
.aving failed «hc summer before, the grain got so scarce before harvest, 
hat some hafrtocutthe early' rye. and dry it over thefire like flax, then 
ub it outand boil it, to preserve life. We had nearly the half of a five 
acre fiAVJ used up in this manner. 

But in August, there was a call made by the government, for 300 
nen to be taken out of Fayette and Washington counties, to join theKeu- 
ucky militia, to go against the Indians, under General Banner. Our mi- 
ilia was mustered, and volunteers were called for, when I, and some o- 
hers of my comrades, ..turned out, it being the first muster that ever 1 was 
.t, alter 1 wasenroled, but this was sad news to to my poor afflicted 
mother. My father was at the muster, and I informed them, that I wan¬ 
ed to go down to the North Bend, to see what hud become of my sister, 
.vhose husband the Indians had killed the spring before, which pacified 
.hern in some, measure* So they fixed me of! in the bost manner . thuy 
■ould. 1 took my oldest brother’s hunting gun, which was sure fire, and 
i sharp shooting rifle. We then met at Washington, where we muster¬ 
'd under Lieutenant Sutton—thence, we inarched by land to the Ohio 
liver, at McMahan’s bottom, between Wheeling and Grave Creek, where 
rejoined the Fayette militia, who had decended the Monongahale River, 
v water—\ e then embarked in nine flat bottom w>ts. where we thoueht 















we suffered many hardships, being 300 of us crowded into nine boats with 
beef cattle, ItOrses, flour barrels, ar.d kegs, so that there was scarce!/ 
any chance to lie down, but on the barrels and bags, or under the cattle’s 
feet.. 

The river being low, our voige was tedious, but in about eight or 
nine days, we arrivecLM the bottom opposite Cincinnati. below the mouth 
of Licking, which wi»*haii a thick Ibrrest, covered wUh teach and buck¬ 
eye timber. More we joined the Kentucky inilitia, and was under the 
command of General liarmer. We lay there about three weeks, in which 
tune, I got a furlough and went down to the North Lend, with Captain 
Virgin, who hgul vis tod our camp, and took me in his canoe—he was from 
Pennsylvania?but now lived at the North Bend, and gave me some a'c - 
offmy sister, the iTdoti* Carter, before named. So my cousin 
.ro.i fflbbit and myself, go; into his canoe, and went down w ith him 
\.more rfbun ! my steer, in a U»g cabin, but no sider. She had just sur¬ 
vived a hard seige ofthe fever, which had left her b.ild-hcaded, und hard 
Vo stayed a lewdays, and then returned to the camp, where 
w e lived bp-fresh poi <, and dodgers, made of damaged meal, and we d id 
not draw salt enough to half season our pork, which caused the disen ta* 
ry to prevail amongst us, so that I got so weak in a few days, that I 
was doubtful, that 1 should not be ablo to mr rch out tovthe Indian towns; 
but as the time drew near, and the day appointed, I concluded to try mar¬ 
ching, and see if it would not cure me. So vve marched the first/evening 
to Mill Creek, winch It found to bo hard for me to perform* It rained 
bard that night, and wet our beds through/our tents, The next morning, 
finding myself unable to inarch,l got a passand returned to the hospital at 
Cincinnati, where 1 took a strong dose of Tartar, which worked me severe¬ 
ly, and after a few days 1 got into an old canoe, and went down to North 
tend, to my widowed si.ter, where I remained hunting hercows,&; killing 
turkeys until the company returned, and had done but little more to brag 
of than I had. Then I went up to Cincinnati, to greet my mess mates, 
and fellow soldiers, who had survived the returning detachments, where 
I found a mess-male, as welljas an old school mate of the name of Jacob 
Allen, who agreed togo with me to North Bend, and stay all winter,— 
and so we went dowl and agreed to get wood, and grind the widow’s 
corn on the hand-mill for our bourd, and for ' .r meet we killed the bucks, 
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the turkeys and the possums. In this manner, we lived, and had frequent 
tours of scouting, as we was joined to a company of volunteers under 
Captain I3rice Virgin, and acted as a defence] to the garrison at North 
Bend, and by frequent tours of scouting up the Miami, White Water, &c. 
during which time, we boarded at my sister’s, the widow Carter. Late 
in the fall. Allen and myself, went over into the Miami bottom, where we 
found a pile oi leaves, we went to it and found two deer, a doe and a spike 
buck, carefully laid together, and buried with leaves, being killed by the. 
Panthers. We skinned them, and carried home the hind quarters, 
as they ware well bled, and yet warm. 

It was a scarce time of powder and lead, but one evening the scouts 
came in a li’tle before night, and commenced shooting at a mark,offhand, 
for the lead. I was very scarce of bullets, but I concluded that I would 
risk one any how. So I fired away, and buiied my bullet in the, black, 
almost cutting the centra. The older hunters shot a number of times, but 
could not draw my shoot. So 1 cut out my'lcad, and carried it home, of 
which I had a hand full, which last-d me through the season. 

As the season advanced towards Christmas,—the weather was cold, 
and the ice.ran Illicit in the river, and on Saturday evening before Christ¬ 
mas, about thirteen of us took a notion to take a tour- We crossed the 
Ohio, notwithstanding the ice ran rapidly—we went down to Tanners 
station, on the Kentucky side, below the mouth of Miami, where we staid 
all nitjht—in the morning, the ice ran thicker than ever, but we got a 
small canoe, that would carry about four or five men, and with difficulty 
the two first loads got over; but just as the last got about the middle of 
the river, there came a cake of ice which nearly filled the channel of the 
river, and we bad to drive before it, sometimes drive agaiirst other cakes 
and were nearly overset or throwjn out ofthe water, but we made shift, 
by breaking the ice with our paddles, to get to thr; shore, or where the 
ice was gorged up so that we drew our canoe upon it, and so got ashore, 
we then took a course across the hilly country, towards whore Brook- 
vill© now stands, and camped out in the snow and frost. As there wasa 
tracking snow, and cold weather, we killed one deer, which supplied us 
for meat. The next day we struck White Water, and followed down to 
where it enters the Miami, which brought night upon us—a3 there was 
no white inhabitants west ofthe Miami, we struck fire, but soon found that 
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the trees in the bottom were abounding with turkeys, and the moon was 
about the tail,so we prepared for an evening hunt, for we had no meat for 
supper,—so when the moon got high enough, we went and killed what 
we wanted. By getting them between us and the moon, we could draw 
sight on them, and fetch them down almost every shot. So we dressed 
and roasted what was necessary for supper, and seasoned it high, sc 
when we planted our sentry, we went to our lodging,which was a blankei 
spread down on the leavs, and another over us by the'fire. But when 
we. got to bed, we could not sleep, we were so thirsty—so we took an old 
wool hat, that had gone to seed, and turned it inside out to carry water in 
—so we took it in rotation, for the full of the hat would nearly go round. 
So we took a nap. In the morning we took the balance of our turkeys 
and went home. 

Soon after this I took another trip up White Water to hunt a tree to 
make a Perogue. We came to a pond or buyou in the bottom where we 
saw some wild geese; so we slipped up and discovering some very large 
white ones we both took aim, but his gun missed fire, but I killed a large 
‘''"an-which 1 skinned and stuffed, and had it for a pillow while I staid at 
North Bend, when 1 slept by the fire which I commonly did when hunting. 

On Christmas day Judge John Cleave Syms invited the whole Gar--., 
rison of men, hunters and all, to the raising of a fort or blockhouse over' 
on the Miami bottom. It was a log cabin with sixteen corners, which he 
had planned so as to afford a chance to fire on the enemy from the port 
holes in every direction, if they should advance to scale the walls or set 
fire to the building; we did not finish it thatday. for the days were short 
and it was a troublesome building to raise;it took eight cornermen, each 
of whom were required to carry up two comers. 1 was one Of the cor¬ 
ner men; but we did not cover it that day, and the weather setting in hard, 
it was not finished when I left the North Bend. It was calculated for 
four fire places, and for four families to live. I thought it was an inven¬ 
tion of the old Judge, to have something curious and exciting to send hick 
to New Jersey; but I never understood that it was invaded by the ene¬ 
my, as the settlements soon became coasolidated op the Miami to Cole- 
rain. 

When the hunting was mostly over, I made me a little smoke-house 
and dressed the skins that 1 had killed, and sold some, with.the proceeds 






of which I got me a pair of pwtajcjns, ^j}° ffiTaid 
go to Pennsylvania. About the middle of rei» y and fellow 

mmsm 

Columbia for Liftstone. Some rowed, ™me wa1ked o„ja d ^ a 
er being fine and the r.vpr clear of ^ time in the 

heavy fall of snow commenced which conimucd un^ about 

nigh? when the snow was about knee deep. found a 

sunset, and prepared for the night as well as “ -y part of the 

large hollow sycamore with a hole in one side,^wttic 1 bed, ha- 

men, the others scraped away the snow and laydowni three in v 

ring’one blanket under and two co- 

supner in the tremenduous snow storm, we went to dcq j wc a . 

- vered us up \ cad and ears,—though rather cold at first,, y Tho 

vtwokc in the night we were sweating, for our covering s J t ' led t | 10 

. snow ceased some time in the night and turne ’ , snow . 

' snow. Towards day it cleared off and froze a crust on the ^w ^ ^ 
In the morning after taking breakfast about thlr ‘ ee " hich we did 
foot; and we had noUnly to break the snow but hecrust, wb.cl» ^ 

by marching in Indian file till the leader was t'^ y cxhausteci 
fell back in the rear, and so on alternately until all ht^*****™^ thf 
To our mortification the canoes left us, having promisedparted;bu 
mouth of a creek which was at some distance ahead w ^P^ provi . 
they broke their promise and left us to shift for ou thatdav 

sious or blankets which-were in their canoes. We travelled all that^ay 
through the snow and crust, and managed to get across^ without 

sliding on long poles, the ice not being strong enough tocarryus wi 
some aid. When night came on we baited without muc . 
we had neither blankets nor provisions- Wc scraped awaj „ , _ tb , 

gathered some sticks to make a fire, but we had no supper 











sn9W crust being so hard that we could not get uipri any game, wi | 

contented ourselves-a5 well as we cou’J. One t f Jacob Alien's mocasins 
had failed so that his foot came to ihv ,sed i cut off my leather pan¬ 
taloons below the knee an! 1 aOe hi > as I had long cloth leg- I 

gins; then we fixed out selves down as * oil as we could near our fires 
hut the night was frosty and I got to sleep " ith my hand under nay head j I 
• my fingers being nex' the snow, so that two of#»hem got fiosted am 
were blistered the nex day. Next morning we rot up and without break 
fast or dinner travelled though the snow until about sunset we got tt 
Lees’ creek station, where we found plenty oflog cabins and corn dodgers 
and some old acquaintance fronr Pev.syipania who were very kind to u: 

The next day we got a passagi in a keel boat belonging to a Mr. Boon 

and ran up to Limestone where the can. es that had left us had landed 1 | 

but could give no good account of their conduct. 

We then went to Washington, in Kentucky —a small town of log 
cabins and some bard cider, which came from Redstone country— and 
went. to work for some shoes, for we were almost barefoot. Here I fount 1 

ii.y sister Rhoda, also Grandfather Parkhurst was there, and about t( 
move to Lexington; also Cousin Job Grund lived in town and I worked 
for him about half a month. About this time we heard of a keel boat at 
the landing, that was laden with bacon and butter, bound for Galliopolis, 
belonging to Captain Strong ofCincinnati. We then went and took a pas¬ 
sage to be boarded for our work and company, which swelled the number ! 

of the crew to forty men-twenty spare hands,for the boat worked twenty \ 

oars. So we were divided into companies—20 to walk two hours, and 
then relieve the oarsmen . I think we started on Tuesday, some time 
in the forepart of March, just after a great rain^ the river being high, 
some ofthe first days, we scarce got ten miles a day, and it was all a 
wilderness from Limestone to Galiopolis. Wo passed the mouth ofSiota. I 

on Saturday evening, awhile before night, which was calledfsixty mile; 1 /! 

from Limestone. We had then been five days on board. The riypr haf 
fallen, and we were making (jne headway. We camped at nighty on the ! 

bank of the river, and Sunday morning, got early breakfast, and set 
sail-in fine spirits, but to our surprise we soon discovered two fresh moc¬ 
casin tracks in the sand, which we supposed ; to be Indians. We then 
called s halt, and held a counsel of War, for we expected to be attacked, 
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E nd that those two Indians had been spying us at our camp, the night be¬ 
fore. We resolved, that if we were attacked, the boat should land; turn 
out and help us fight it any chance,—if not, take the sufferers in if pos¬ 
sible It was also resolved that a flank guard of three men be sent into 
the bottom, to reconoitre, while the balance followed the foot path as us¬ 
ual I turned out with the flanking party, as I expected the Indians to 
waylay the path, and take.all advantage, as I had been too long on the 

frontier not to know something about Indian Warfare . 

We a<rain proceeded—and it was my turn on land, and my lot as one 
of the flank guard, while the seventeen proceeded along the foot path 
We had scarcely travelled one hour, until we came into a thick under 
wood, so that the flank guard could not discover the main body. We 
heard one rifle fire, which caused us to halt, when a heavy firing took 
place, and the savage yell rent the air • The two boys that was with me. 
started towards the river hill, quartering a little down the river, the di¬ 
rection to Limestone: but I had no notion to leave my company, so 1 ran 
towards the action,until I came in fair view, when I took a tree, and 
thought to try to shoot an Indian, but I discovered there was no stand 
made by our men; they appeared to be shot down,or retreating‘wbat few 
—a left, trving to reach the boat; and the Indians very numerous, I 

. . * ° . v i _ __ /Iia/«lnon mxrcnlf As tl'H In- 


thought best not to discharge my gun nor disclose myself, 
dians was now between me and the boat, I ran up the river about a half 
mile, where I sat down to listen for the boat, which I expected would run 
across the river, and proceed on the other side—but I never saw her 
again; but I afterwards heard the boat attempted to land, but there was 
but one of our men came to the bank, and he appeared to be wounded. 
The boat was in the act of landing, when the Indians fired from th e hank, 
into the boat, and killed one man and. wounded two more, fahe then 
turned and attempted to cross to the other side,but discovered the Indians 
preparing to receive them—she then turned down the river, and went 
back to Limestone. The party that went up from Washington to bury 
the dead, supposed the Indians to be about 200 strong.and tollowed them 
about 20 miles up the Sciota river, but having so much the start they 
could not overtake them. Out of the seventeen persons on land, only 
one made his escape; in the boat, one man was killed and two wounded. 

I will here state some ofniv own troubles, which were just commen- 
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cing—after deliberating, and counting the cost as well as 1 could, a 
beardless youth, in a strange wilderness, inles'ed by a savage foe, 1 con¬ 
cluded, however, to try at all liazzards, to make the best of my way up 
the river towards Pennsylvania. 1 knew that it was about 100 miles to 
Galliopolis, which I expected I could travel in three days, by travelling 
some by moonlight; so l shouldered my rifle, and started with some res 
olution for Penns'ylyania. I travelled hard the remainder of that day, 
without interuption, until just before sunset,when 1 came to a large creek, 
with the backwater ebbing from the river, so there was no chance for 
me tocross-I turned up the creek, to seek for a ch^uce to cross-1 contin- 
tined up the creek until sundown^ the turkeys (which were plenty,) were 
flying up to roost. I levelled at one of them, and brought it down, and 
picking it up, ran on a piece and re-loaded my gun,and continued on until 
dark, 1 then struck fire into a dead white oak, which was rotten on the 
outside, and easy to kindle—1 fell to loasting and eating my turkey, 
without salt or bread, which was my only chance lor supper. I roasted 
about a pound of the breast to eat next day, until roosting time. By this 
.iitfCthe fire had ran up the tree so high that it lighted the woods so, 
I thought it was best to travel on; as the moot) was up, and I feared the 
Indians might discover my fire—sol travelled up the creek which still 
appeared like a pond of dead water, and no chance to cross. At length 1 
came to a branch putting into the creek which was about waist deep, 
which i waded. I had now gone some miles up the creek, and found it 
ran with some current, but was too deep to wade, and there was neither 
log nor drift across it, so 1 again struck fire on the bank of tho creek, 
and lay down to 9leep, but 1 did not sleep much, for my fire was poor, and 
a part of my clothes were wet. and the night frosty, so that I had to 
turn often to warm. The owls hooted, tho wolves howled and the tur¬ 
keys gobbled. When daylight cams, I githered my gun which lay by 
my side, and started up the creek to search for a place to cross, but the 
stream was large, and neither log nor drift appeared, until 1 came to an 
island m the crock, and there was adrift over the first part of the creek, 
so that i got on tho island. I then searched the other side for a bridge, 
but .behold there was none; I therefore concluded that I must cross at all 
events; so I found a long dry log, that lay with one end in the water, 
which I thrust into the water with all the force that 1 was master of, and 
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then jumped on the end of it, in hopes that the force of the shoot would 
carry me across the deepest of the water, so that I could wade out, and 
keep my gun and powder dry; but the stream being w ider that I had cal¬ 
culated, and of a strong current, my boat did not reach half way a cross, 
until it headed down stream with a whirl that threw me overboard in spite 
of all my endeavors to ballance her. I gripped my gun and felt for the 
botom, but could find none; 1 then struck to swim, still holding fast to 
my gun, but when my clothes became filled with water, and a heavy 
pair of shoes which I had on, I found it impossible for me to swim out 
and carry my gun, so with the greatest reluctance, I let it go to the bot¬ 
om, and with much ado I got out, pulling myself up by some willows 
that grew at the edge of the water, on a steep bank which 1 had to as¬ 
cend, which I did with difficulty, about the time the sun shown on the 
hills. Leaving my gun seemed to cast a heavy gloom over my mind, 
and when I came to examine my powder, 1 found it all wet; I therefore 
tried to make the best of it, concluding that I could cross the waters for 
ihe future without so much difficulty—so I started in a trot across the 
bottom, to try to warm myself, but had not went far until I started a gatig 
of Buffaloes. I then struck for the-river, which I soon found. 1 had 
nothing to hinder me from travelling—no cooking nor making of fires. 
Sol travelled on until towards the middle of the day, which was Mon¬ 
day, when I came to another creek, which appeared almost as large aa 
the one 1 had crossed in the morning, now said I to myself, I have no gun 
to lose, so I’li be right across; so I gathered two long poles that was 
some crooked, and laid them together, and straddled them, for I did not 
like to get all over wet, so I paddled with my hands, util I reached near 
the middle, when my poles spread apart, and let me down between them 
so that I had to swim out, and went on my way, but to my mortification, 
I found that the stream I had crossed, was only a buyou or arm of the 
river, so I had it to cross again. I found by an examination, that the 
pawpaw bark would peel-so I peeled some bark, and gathered some chunk; 
and tied them together with the bark, so that I had a raft that I couk 
siton, and keep the upper part of my body dry, so I paddled across the 
buyou again. I then travelled on till night without much opposition. A; 
to my provision, the small piece of half roasted meat was all my depend 
ance.—When 1 felt the most keen apetite, I would take a small allow 
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ance of my fresh meat; but the next thing was how I should lodge—so I 
went on to the top of the river hill, by the side of an old log, and gather¬ 
ed a pile of leaves, and lay down amongst them, with my back to the log, 
and took a nap, being weary and fatigued with travelling;—but when 
' I awoke, 1 was very cold, as my clothes were wet. and the night frosty— 
so 1 got up and discovering that the moon had risen,so I travelled on till 
I came to a branch that put into the river—so I took off my shoes to wade, 
andjcarried them in my hand, while the water was draining from off my 
legs. I had began to think that the Indians that were watching the riv¬ 
er, were left behind; but while I was walking solitarily along the foot 
path, all of asundden I s&w a fire of coals, a little to the left of my path, 
near, the bank of the river. At the same instant that I saw the fire, an 
Indian who was on watch, saw me, by the brightness of the moon. I 
then wheeled to the right, and ran across the bottom towards the hill. 
TJife Indian that was on guard, cried‘Wooh!’something like a hog when 
he gives the alarm, which made a great stir in the camp, and they all 
ajm^red to be In motion. 1 then made tracks as fast as I could across 
the bottom; as a retreat was my only chance for safety—1 ran with all 
my might, for the Indian who was on guard, was hard after me,and in the 
midst.'of the race, some unseen brush or stick,caught one of my feet,which 
came near turning me a summerset, and by spreading my hands to save 
my head, my shoes which I was yet carrying, flew to one sifie, which 1 
had not time to hunt, but gathering roysef, I ran on until I reached the 
bill. When 1 found I was gaining on my pursuer, 1 ascended the hill 
and got amongst the rocks, and saw the Indian no more. My breath be- 
ingnearly spent, 1 sat down behind a rock, almost in dispair; my gun 
is gone, and my shoes is gone also, and now I shill perish in this Wilder¬ 
ness. But it seemed like a voice sail to me, the same hand of Provi¬ 
dence that has preserved you this far, is able and willing to preserve you 
through all those dangers and difficulties, for a purpose of his own glory, 
which seemed to renew my courage, and I respoaded—Lord, if thou wilt 
deliver me from all these dangers and trials, 1 will be thy obedient ser¬ 
vant the remainder of my days;—But Oh! the folly of such promises, for 
Jesus hath^aid,‘without me ye can do nothing.’ 

I then*Started anew, to travel by moon light, barefooted as I was; 
but the weather began to moderate, so that I managed to get along with 
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my bare feet, until toward , day, when I gathered another bed of leaves, 
and took ana?, lo ‘he morning I starlet early, having nothing to hin¬ 
der me, not even to put on my shoes. I kept along the hill side, and a- 
cros 3 the points,concluding the Indians ware near the river, watching 
for boats So I travailed this morning which was Tuesday, until I came 
to a sharp point of a ridge which led to the mouth of a branch; I being 
on the top of the point, and casting my eyes down to my left, I saw an 
Indian—we seemed to ba passing each onther—he saw me, at the same 
tim? 1 sa-v him. Now was the time I missed mv gun—but ' having the 
advantage of ground, in two or three jumps. I was out of his sight, he 
spake as I started, in broken English, and cried oat, ‘stop! mo ish white 
man too: butt paid no attention to him, for want of my gun. Iran 
circling round the point, and up the branch, until l came to a cave of 
rock in th 3 hill sido, which I slipped under, while I gained my breath; 
I then crept out, but saw my Indian white man no more. I concluded to 
steer across the hills in order to escapes the red men. I started from the 
cave acoss the hills, keeping as near as I could guess, the course (d-dbP 
river—guiding my course bv the sun in the day time, and by night tho 
north star w ifmy guide. So I travelled on through the remainder of 
Tuesday, through green briers and rocks—jver mountains and lulls, un¬ 
til night came on, when l gathered my bed after the usual manner, and 
went to rest, among the mountains near to Big Sandy. The next morn¬ 
ing, which was Wednesday , I came to a large creek, which I supposed 
to ba Big San ly,'which I crossed with a raft as before. 

Near to this creek, I started a gang of Buffaloes,and two large Boar, 
but these appeared friendly,for whore will game was plenty, the Indians 
were scarce. . 

This morning was pleasant, and but a light frost; but towards the 
middle of tho day; the sun grew dim, and 1 concluded t« try to find the 
river, for said l if I lose sight of tho sun, I shall soon starve to death here 
in the mountains, and I might as well perish by the sword, as by tamino 
—I started towards the rivor, which I tound about the mid He of the day. 
I then travelled the rest of the day along the foot of tho hill/ When 
night came on, I still travelled a little by moon light. I then wont, up on 
the hill, gathered my bod, and went to rest. When I arosa/next morn¬ 
ing, which was Thursday,! found my foot very much swolory^aad scratch- 
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ed by the briers, end crocked with the March winds; so i concluded if T 
did not get relief that day,l should have to give up the chase, i had 
been saving my fresh meat—and I think 1 ate the last of it this morning, 
it was a piece of bone with some meat on it, which was badly tainted, but 
tasted well to me. 

I frequently chewed spin brewre, !ynn,and elm buds, so that I scarce¬ 
ly went a mile wiihbut browseing at something. It would be in vain lor me 
to describe the reflections of my mind. 1 often thought of the abused mer¬ 
cies of God, by those who live in plenty—those who cannot eat this, that, 
nor the other wholesome food. -But to return:—The weather now be¬ 
came pleasant, and I traveled on as fast as 1 cculd, until about the middle 
of the day, w hen I came to a large creek or river, near the lank of 
which, 1 discovered two.mcccasin tracks, which appeared 'o le Iresh, 
making up the stream, which 1 believed to be Indian tracks, which gave 
me some uneasiness, while I had to gather materials for a raft, ai d cross 
the stream by padling with my hands. This was the last stream 1 had 
to ferry. This afternoon became cloudy, and like for rain, which termi- 
.pated -kv a thundergust, but 1 found a large hollow sycamore log that 
lay up from the ground, that was burned on the under side, which shel¬ 
tered me irbm the rain; but when the rain ceased, 1 travelled on.ihough 
weary and faint. How to fix my lodging,' could not tel), for my bed was 
wet, and my clothes were also wet with ; be bushes & weeds, but I conclu¬ 
ded to hunt along the river hill, amongst the rocks for a cave with leaves 
in it, which I had frequently seen—1 could find plenty of recks, but 
no leaves under them; when dark came cn, 1 crawled under one of the 
rodfs. that made a small cave, but no leaves under it, sol crawled be¬ 
tween it and the ground, & fell asleep,but when I awoke, I was shivering 
with cold, for the pock was cold, and the ground was as cold as ice:sol 
crenUrut and started on to search for better logings, lul* bed not gone 
far nnnl 1 found a cave with plenty of leaves in it, sol made up my bed, 
and cruwlcd.into it,and slept until sun rise—in which nap, 1 had a dream. 
I dreamed that I was on the l iver bank, and saw a boat coming down the 
river, to which I called aloud, and she came ashore, and behold my moth¬ 
er was in the boat, und bad a large poaf of bread. So I awoke, and be¬ 
hold it was a dream. Notwithstanding it was a dream, it incouraged me 
some, and I had much need of encouragement, for as 1 came out of my 
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bed-, 'o my £• v re *n -;w died an! - ••that it seemed hard work to 
put tiic.:i to tin* i u nirl. t>iit 1 broke m : a cane, and managed to hobble 
along ii ■, h ■ ni.J Income circulated, when I did not feel so bad, but 
had not:;::. _ . i, Wvukfhst but browse, -having went to bed without my 
supper; bin 1 unveiled on until towards noon, when I found a few beach 
nuts, which served for my dinner. At this lime 1 met with ormourage-^ 
meat, for 1 found that the bushes had been cut, and laped on each side of » 
the path, which I supposed were cut by the hunters from Galliopolis. 

1 passed on until I saw some burnt leaves fall before me—next 1 saw 
smoko on tlie other side of the river. 1 than moved on with ail the force 
that 1 could muster, until 1 heard chopping, soon after, 1 saw the French 
Garrison, which’ I could sec about twomiles, but 1 telt my weakness so 
that 1 had to sit down a number of timers, before 1 came opposite the sta¬ 
tion. This was Friday, a little before sunset; it being as'id evening, 1 
hollowed so as to La heard. 1 was answered by one ol the W heeling boys 
who was at the time, a hunter for the fort; his name was George Wil¬ 
liams—he asked me who 1 was, and what 1 wanted: 1 told him that 1 
was a lost man in distress, and wanted to get over—lie ti.eii'asfeew. jTjjft, 
name, and 1 told him—he then said 1 should be brought over immediate¬ 
ly. So he sent a man with a canoe and took me over. J he French 
inhabitants of the place, seemed to be amazed at my situation, and gath¬ 
ered round me in the atitude of examining me—some supposing that 1 
was a spv, but a certain Squire Roberson, came into the crowd and too., 
me by the hand, and led me to his log cabin,which had the string ofthe. 
latch hanging out, and had an earthen floor. Me first gave me some 
whiskey, Which 1 tasted. He then brought me some hominy fried m 
bears oil which was very suitable food for my stomach, as well as pleas 
ant to my taste; 1 therefore took a few spoon fulls, of the hominy, but 
soon became very sick at my stomach. The Squire then brought a bear 
skin and placed it on the earthen floor—1 then lay down and slept my¬ 
self well before bed time. 1 then got up and ate some more of the hom¬ 
iny. when 1 returned to my bed and lay until morning—1 felt much re¬ 
cruited, except my feet, which were bndlv swoien—tho bottoms of them 
seemed to be raised in blood blisters, while the tops were scratched with 
the briers, and cracked with the March winds, until the blood was gush¬ 
ing out, but the Squire'gave me a pair of large dressed deer skin niocca- 
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sins, with some flannel rags, dipped in lenrs <11 to-ml <?i.\ f cV {, *..} 
bade me travel about the towe-so 1 obeyed him, and mv lee; mended us\, 
so that in about a week 1 started for home. 

1 we it up the Kanhaway, where 1 found a trading keel hunt, be 
longing to Dr- Wilkey, from Pittsburgh. 1 took a passage to work for 
my board, and hud a good passage u'.t !•', < '- e ,.fc whore 1 lan<M. 

and got-home the third day, whore there was ivuiem:;, lithe 
bad returned home safe and sound. 

My father now was becoming bv tnJu.erv'nti ! >*•,>.< , :nv ,|, 
the whole family, to be tolerably well off, (or he hod two ion 
rights—one be made by actual settlement, the other h • boin 
would hold four hundred acres of land, by paying leu potiti Is a 
to the General Land Office. He managed to pay the feu of one 
four hundred acres—the other he gave a share of to John Ctlnntcle tor 
clearing it out of the office. So we began to live in tolerable good style, 
with the rest of the farmers of the backwoods of Pennsylvania. 

! was now iti my 2 Wear,and had formed an acquaintance with a dau«h- 
l'.p~crrbae of the pioneers of the neighborhood of the name of Craft; hut 
l>oih of us being young we concluded it might he.gossilde the atiuchinent 
was of a childish nature. This, however I found not to be the case, for 
in my greatest distress, and in my camp, the first thought in my mind 
was of the dear object of my heart whom 1 had left in so much agony and 
distress for my safety. Nor could 1 be easy after I got home until 1 paid 
her a visit and found that her heart was as fixed and determined as mine. 
We renewed our pledges and waited opportunity to confirm the contract. 

After harvest my father proposed to build a saw mill, as lie wanted 
to build a new house and there was no sawmill" handy. So he agreed 
with the millwright who came on, and in three weeks from the time that 
the first stick was cut, we had the frame up. We then had to dig for a 
foundation for the dam which was across a swampy bottom. Tins was 
in the month of November, and cold freezing weather, so that we would 
have to break the ice when we went to work in the morning, and remain 
knee deep in the water all day; but we received no damage by the wet 
and cold, as we lay with our feet to the fire at night and occasionally 
took our bitters. 

But I still thought about marrying, which 1 concluded would make 
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me happy, ami about the beginning of the next year, which was 1792, I 
managed to dress some skins in bad weather, with which I bought a jacket 
and pair of brceche?, and went a trip with my father to Laurel Hill to 
bov I,is mill irons, and while there I prevailed on him to buy tr.e a new 
com! of coarse broadcloth, so that I was then nearly fixed with the wedding 
diess. .1 then dressed a skin and had me a pair of gloves made, and ha¬ 
ving ob'aincd consent on both sides, which was «a great task but which was 
obtained with less difficulty than we had expected, we were finally mar¬ 
ried on the loth day of February 179^, three days before 1 was twenty 
years old. "My father gave me a hundred acres of land amongst the hills 
and rocks, and her father gave her a bed, and a cow and two sheep. [ 
also had a small horse. IVfy land was in the woods; so 1 went to work to 
clear and fence acorn-field;—the first day 1 split rails I split 320 in white 
oak timber, the timber being already cut; 1 got two acres cleared for 
corn and about the same for wheat. 

But I shall come now to state some of the exercises of my mind 
which were various. Sometimes [ would view the gloomy scenes of my 
travels on the Virginia bank of the Ohio, and reflect ou the solemn" vew.s 
that I had made behind the craggy rock ofthe mountain, and then 1 would 
conclude that I would reform my life and live tip to my vows, but 1 as of¬ 
ten found tr.ysclf to fail of performing anything that I thought was acc¬ 
eptable to God; for the more 1 saw of the purity of the divine law which 
saith—“Thou shall love ihfe Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, 
strength and mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” I found 1 failed in every 
particular, for my mind was carnal and of course was enmity to the law 
of God—it was not subject thereunto;—the law appeu.od so just and true 
not one good duty could Ido. 

But there remained a disposition to do something to recommend me 
to the favor of God. Some times 1 was encouraged to try to pray for 
mercy but always with some dependence ot. my own performances, for 
which I thought the Lord would have mercy on such a vile rc'rol as 1 was. 
But in the spring of 1793 there was a revival of religion in the neighbor¬ 
hood, and my younger brother, David, was scon del ivered M his burden 
of sin, but 1 wasstill under condemnation, and thought 1 was now lett be¬ 
hind, for one was taken and another left. So 1 seemed to go mourning 
all the day—1 forsook my former companions in a great measure, though 
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sometimes 1 was ensnared with their company, which was a great grief 
to my mind, and helped to show me something of my own weakness nnd 
depravity. 1 was in the hahit of going ;o Presbyterian meeting frequent* 
ly, and thought they were very good Christian people, but 1 had formed 
an attachment to Father David Sutton, who belonged to a church about 
ten miles from us, as the ' reatest gospel preacher,and as my father.moth- 
er and oldest brother belonged to the church and commonly a fended oneo 
a month, 1 sometimes wenf with them to try if I could get rojieffiommy 
burden. The old man would toil my exercise and feelings in his sermons 
but could not give me the one thing needful; and he would teil me in con¬ 
versation that it was easy to believe when the Lord’s lime was come.— 
My wife perceived that something ailed me. but did not know what it was. 
Sometimes 1 would retire to myself and try to case my troubled mind, 
but it was all iu vain as to my plan, for 1 still had dependence fit my own 
exertions; but in June. 1793, if 1 mistnl* not! my wife nnd 1 went to mee¬ 
ting to to the Baptist Church whore Elder Sutton preached. We went 
to the church meeting on Saturday, but my mind seemed to be enveloped 
. iu-dark ,.. ss—even a darkness that might be felt, nnd the temptations ot 
the adversary seemed to be to give up all for lost, and try to take pleas¬ 
ure iu sin ; but to this 1 could not yield too far, as I bad got so much sight 
of the awful consequences of sin already. My mind was that night, like 
“the troubled ocean, that casteth up mire and dirt,” hut in the morning l 
was inclined togo away in secret w here 1 could tell my warns to sovre.gn 
grace. So I went to a lonely thickot, but when I came there I seemed to 
be something like the Publican, who dared not so much as lift up his 
eyes, and could scarcely utter the same words that he did, but concluded 
that my condemnation was sealed, and that there certainly was no mer¬ 
cy for me. I walked slowly back to the house almost in desperation, 
and bowed down like a bull-rush. But 0 the time of the singing of t ; rds 
was near, for the sun of righteousness was about to appear, with healing 
in his wings—for as l advanced near the A’all of the house, the door be' 
ing shut, 1 heard the man of the house, reading in the 53d chapter o^ 
Isaiah. The first expression that seemed to raise my drooping spirits, 
was the 4th verse, ‘surely he hath borne our grief, and carried oursor*. 
rows &c\ 5th verse—‘But he was’wounded for our transgressions-h* 
was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was upon 
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him and with his stripes we are healed;’ and so on, through the chap¬ 
ter, as you can read at your leisure; which opened to my understanding 
and view, the great efficacy of the Lord Jesus Christ, who is brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep, dumb before his shearer, so open¬ 
ed he not his mouth; verse7. I then stood amazed, for some time, and 
seemed as if I could mount as on the wings of an eagle; or that I could 
rejoice with joy unspealtably and lull of glory. The whole creation 
seemed to rejoice with me, so that the vegetable, as well as the brutal 
creation, seemed to Bare a different aspect, but the poor sinner is brought 
by a way which he knew not, and led in a path which he had not under¬ 
stood or troien. 

Now I was ready to say. that Elder Sutton was right, for the Lord’s 
is the best time; for he ever livetli to give repentance and remission of 
■ms to 1-rael. 1 went to meeting that day, which was Sunday, and seem¬ 
ed to feed on the preaching of the gospel; and the character of the Lord 
Jusus Christ, seemed to bo like one altogether lovely, and desirable, the 
chiefest amongst ten thousand. 

But my summer did not last long, for 1 had not obtained wbr f 4a-L 
been seeking lor. To be renewed or changed, both in body nmlmint- 
for my carnal mind was still enmity with God, but still i> grieved me to 
think ofsining agams: so good a Saviour. 1 think 1 saw something of 
the malignity of sin, that had caused the Lord Jesus to sweat great drops 
of blood, and groan under the mighty burden, when he bore the sins of all 
Iris people, in his own body on tho tree. 

1 did not now fool so much afraid of going to hell, or ot being pun¬ 
ished, as of disobeying or dishonoring so merciful and glorious a Saviour 
as 1 had now found. Butiheinquiry was, Lord what shall 1 do? or 
•what can 1 do? Or 0 Lord what wilt thou have me to do? 

1 found the answer of Peter, when the three thousand wee pricked 
in their hearts. Ah! but 1 am afraid said, 1 that 1 am deceived, and have 
not been pricked in the heart, ' like those penitents, under the powerful 
preaching of an apostle, newly baptised with the holy ghost. 1 felt-so 
unworthy, 1 was afraid 1 would be a dishonor to the cause, and bring a 
reproach on the church, of they could receive me. So 1 continued for 
some months—sometimes bowed down, with the sense of a neglect of du¬ 
ty,- for 1 was not much at a loss respecting the mode of baptism, although 









1 hid been to the Presbyterian meetings more than 1 had to the Baptist 
and had gained a good opinion of them, as an orderly, respectable socie¬ 
ty in their way, but when 1 came to inquire seriously, for the mind of 
the Lord on the subject. Being as 1 humbly trust suitably brought down 
into the valley of humiliation. 1 could not receive an answer from men, 
nor according to human tradition—neither did consult with flesh and 
blood on the subject, but to the word and the testimony,where l learned 
that to be baptised, is to ba buried, and that Jesus was burled in Jordan’s 
liquid stream, when he was baptised, and they that take up their cross 
and fellow hint, must be buried with him in baptism. For bo said “come# 
unto me, all ye that labor and aro heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest,” 
yea,‘learnof mo, for 1 am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
to your souls—take my yoke upon you, for my yoke is easy and my bur¬ 
den is light. Titus 1 saw the Lord Jesus did not require any act of .no by 
way of,obedience, that he had not left the example in fair characters, so 
that the wayfaring man. though fools shall not err therein. So that u- 
ny faithful reader of the New Tostament ha3 no reason to beat a loss 
concerning the mode or subjects of baptism, which according to his ar¬ 
rangement, believers are the subjects, and immersion, or a burial, is the 
mode. But 1 was still afraid that 1 was not a fit subject, for my rsv.nd 
was darkened through the corruptions of the flesth, and the deeeitfulness 
of sin, so that 1 was ready to cry out, “Oh wrethed man that lam, who 
shall deliver mo” &c. 

But after some months, my brother Daniel inquired of me something 
concerning my hope—1 told him that my hope was too small—he cited 
me to one of the old Prophets,who said despise not the day ot small things, 
for they that do, shall fall away by little and little—which boro heavy 
on my mind. So 1 concluded I would go to the monthly meeting again, 
and try if it would not relieve me in some measuue; so 1 went, and my 
brother advised me to converse with th: church, that they could likely 
give me some advice,jthal might be ofifse to mo. So when the church 
had opened for the reception of nlembers, I went forward, not that I 
felt like thechurch could relieve me, but I wanted to relieve my mind. 
So I told them some of my former exercises, with a flood of tears, and 
when 1 was through.l went out with one of the brethren,while thechurch 
made up their minds, for so was the practice of that church, but wc wete 




soon called in, and iho moderator gave ir.e the right hand of fellowship, 
but I was i-Uuid they were deceived. 

But the church left it with me w hen and where to he baptised-. Mv 
request wp„«,:hat a meeting be appointed at my fathers, near to my 
house, where wo frequently had meeting—that my lyife ai d neighbors 
might have the opportunity of seeing me enter into the ranks, under,the 
banner of King Jimanual. ^ 

So I - as baptised according to tb.e aitcient firder, nnd enroled in the 
church. But my warfare was just beginning, hut having obtained help 
*<>f God,I continue until this hour. 

U c lived in Pennsylvania, until wo had six children—the youngest 
was more than nyenroldjin the spring of 1CC2, we moved to Ohio. 
Trumbull county, where we had seven more, which made thirteen, ten of 
which nr c yet living,and three are not. 

VV'c- lived in Ohio 17 years, which brought 1019, we then moved into 
Indiana, and lived pn White Water, Fayette county, two years and six 
months — thence we moved to Blue Kivcr. where we have lived more 
than iwelr.y years, in Henry county, which brings three score and ten 
to the number of my age, and may 1 not say with my namesake*f old, to 
Pharaoh. *lew and full of sorrow have . the days of the pilgfimage of 
thy servant been.’ Our children were all married, and had farajl'ies. 
before my com [ union'dried, in Hay lCth,1841-and their children numbers 
>12 living, and groat grind children 5. 

The oi ;eetof the foregoing pages, is r.ot fdV speculator, nor a dis* 
play of talents, which the reader will readily perceive, are but limited 
at best. But that tiro present, and rising generation; and in partic¬ 
ular inv own children, and gjand children, and their children, may in 
alter ages; read in my own dialect, or diction, a few instances of tho 
tunny thousand cases of sufferings amongst the revolutioners, as well as 
the pioneers of the west. 


















































